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paintings 


A packet of illustrations, one 
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Orders accepted now 
$3.12 


postpaid 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
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Jane Walker, that matchless teacher, 
believed that “art is essential to human 
happiness,” and that “some form of 
esthetic pleasure is essential to 
fulness of life.” 
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CAN THE COMICS HELP? 


By MAbELINE ReEtss* 


ARENTS and teachers who frowned 

upon the comics a few years ago, must 
by now know that they are licked. Fifty 
million comic books are sold on the news- 
stands monthly; probably 98% of the chil- 
dren from 8 to 12 read comics, says Josette 
Frank.* It is the preferred reading pursuit 
of the middle grades, says Witty.7? One 
third of the trees cut down for pulp in 
Canada are used for comics, says a Lon- 
don journal.'* In the post exchanges dur- 
ing World War II, comic books outsold by 
10 to 1, Life, Readers Digest, and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post combined; and, “We 
had better add comic books to our list of 
important discoveries made in the world 
in the last ten years,” says Coulton 
Waugh.*'. 

All of us know that in teaching we build 
upon the interests of the child. We also 
know that too few of the deaf show any 
real interest in reading. Eta chapter of 
Mu Iota Sigma—a national fraternity for 
the oral teaching of the deaf—discussed 
at length the idioms, the negative ap- 
proaches, and the difficulties in general 
that confront the deaf child when he is 
trying to get meaning from his reader. 
Our discussion finally led to the comics as 
being something children loved to read. 
For one month our chapter followed the 
“jokes” in the Chicago papers, noting 
word distortions, dialects, and slang. We 
listed idiomatic constructions for possible 
language value. Here was language vast- 
ly different from that of the textbooks. 
How far-reaching were these comics any- 
way, and how did the deaf and the hard 


*Miss Reiss is Chairman of the research project 
she describes. The VoLTa REVIEW hopes that an ac- 
tual experimental program, based on the facts learned 
in this study, will be undertaken in a school for the 
deaf. If it is true that the comics are an educational 
tool, let us put the tool to work !—Editor. 
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of hearing evaluate them? Were the com- 
ics really popular enough with the gen- 
eral public to suggest that the acoustically 
handicapped might favor them? We felt 
that we must determine the popularity of 
the comics with this general public before 
we explored their use by our exceptional 
children. 

Besides the fifty million magazines, in 
the American daily press each week there 
appear 114 billion comic strips, and 214 
billion strips appear every Sunday. “Dick 
Tracy” alone claims 26 million readers! 
Of these figures Lancelot Hogben® says: 
“|. . the vogue of the comic strip in the 
contemporary American scene baffles any 
literate European, including the British, 
and .. . no Britisher who refuses to come 
to terms with the Comic can hope to under- 
stand American Culture.” 

Considerable material has been gathered 
on the Comics preferences of hearing chil- 
dren. Witty?” has done a comprehensive 
study on a random sampling of 2,500 chil- 
dren in grades 4, 5, and 6. In each of these 
grades the rank of the favorite comic was 
the same! All through high school Dick 
Tracy and Smilin’ Jack held their place in 
the top four. The list ran: 

1, Dick Tracy; 2, Smilin’ Jack; 3, 
Blondie; 4, Donald Duck (grades 5 and 
6 only). 

Runners-up for the intermediate grades 
were, “The Captain and the Kids,” “Brenda 
Starr,” “Nancy,” “Mickey Mouse,” and 
“Terry and the Pirates.” Magazine ranks 
were identical in the three grades, with 
Batman leading Superman. The same com- 
ic magazines were popular from grade to 
grade, even though the top places varied 
slightly. Witty comments that the simi- 
larity of the children’s responses in all 
parts of the study was very noticeable, but 








that in the intermediate grades study this 
similarity was the outstanding characteris- 
tic. Reading comics, he found, is the fa- 
vored leisure-time activity of boys and 
girls in grades 4 through 8, and while their 
popularity falls off in the high school, the 
comics still hold an important place in the 
reading diet—about a fourth of all mate- 
rials read even in a high school, “rich in 
opportunities and motivation for apprecia- 
tion of literary materials.”** 

In another inquiry Kiley‘, found 
that 132 children in grades 7 and 8 gave 
the magazines Batman and Superman top 
ratings. Time refers in a feature article on 
Al Capp", to the top five comics as “Little 
Orphan Annie,” “Blondie,” “Joe Palooka,” 
“Dick Tracy,” and “Lil Abner.” 

Considering that the surveys covered in- 
terests of every age group, the preferences 
were remarkably alike. “Dick Tracy” and 
“Blondie” held top rank through the en- 
tire span from grade 4 through adult level. 
In the school surveys, both at elementary 
and high school level, “Donald Duck” and 
“Brenda Starr” held a high rank. 


Nothing we found out about the comics 
related them in any way to the acoustically 
handicapped. We were, however, over- 
whelmed with evidence of their importance 
to the general public. We knew that many 
of our own children were included in the 
statistics we read, but we wanted to get 
some figures for them alone. With this in 
mind we selected three strips from the Chi- 
cago Tribune—*Dick Tracy” “Gasoline Al- 
ley,” and “Timmy.” We made out a ques- 
tionnaire. So that it would not be a burden 
to the teacher, we kept it as simple as pos- 
sible. We asked for age, reading grade, 
and degree of deafness. The teacher was to 
pass out the three comic strips with the 
questionnaire. The child read the strips 
and then was expected to answer the ques- 
tions; the teacher could help interpret and 
comment on vatidity. We asked for comic 
strips that were read every day, and also 
for the child’s favorite. We wanted to know 
whether comics were funny and why. We 
asked the pupils whether they looked at the 
pictures and read the words, and also what 
comics they did not like and why. The 
questionnaire ended with questions on our 
three strips. We wanted to know whether 
they were hard, funny, or easy; and what 
words the children did not understand. 


too, 
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137 children of the Chicago Deaf-Oral 
Divisions handed in completed question- 
naires. In age the pupils ranged from 9 
years to 21; in reading level, from second 
grade to a few at college level. All were 
pupils of the elementary grades or high 
schools. 

In tabulating results, we found: 


20 congenitally deaf 
37 severely hard of hearing 
6 deafened 
74 moderately hard of hearing 


“ 


Name some of the comic strips which 
you read every day.” 


Frequency 
Rank of mention 
1. Dick Tracy 44 
2. Donald Duck 24 
3. Timmy 21 
1. Blondie 16 
5. Brenda Starr 15 
5. Smilin’ Jack 15 


There were 78 different strips mentioned in 
the pupils’ replies; some showed only one, 
two, or three readers. 


“What is your favorite comic?” 


Frequency 
Rank of mention 
1. Dick Tracy 24 
2. Brenda Starr 14 
3. Donald Duck 9 
1. Timmy 8 
5. Ozark Ike 7 


All other strips got four pupil votes or less. 
Total favorites counted 51; 24 of the 51 
had only one or two votes. 

“What comic strip don’t you like?” 


Frequency 
Rank of mention 
1. Little Orphan Annie 13 
1. Terry and the Pirates 13 
2. Gasoline Alley 1] 
3. Dick Tracy 6 
3. Little Joe 6 


Many of the children did not express 
any dislike; some of them indicated types 
of comic they did not like, i.e., crime and 
gangster comics, and those which stressed 
“love.” Of the strips specifically disliked, 
“too hard” was often the basis of criticism. 

And what do all these ranks mean to us? 
They mean that our deaf and _ partially 
hearing children are rating as their favor- 
ites the very same comics that are enjoyed 
by the hearing children and adult. With 
the proof at hand, can we make use of it 
to improve the reading skills of our acous- 
tically handicapped group? 


The Volta Review 








Specialists agree that we should use ex- 
isting interests as a starting point for in- 
struction. Russell'® says we must be realis- 
tic about the comics and use them to de- 
velop better reading tastes. This is essen- 
tially the view of others who have analyzed 
the comic enslavement. 

Public demand will improve the comics: 
it has happened already. With the hiring 
of advisory boards, and the growth of 
good teen-age comics added to the fine 
animal comics for young children, we can 
hope that with wise guidance the children 
themselves will reject the really objection- 
able. They should be encouraged to be 
critical and be taught to select. 

From such different sources as_ the 
Votta Review”? to H. L. Mencken comes 
proof that the comic is a force in our lan- 
guage. A mother in a letter to Volta tells 
how the comics are helping to develop the 
vocabulary of a child who has only partial 
hearing. She asks the same question that 
Eta Chapter asked a year ago, when she 
says, “—are we overlooking the value of 
comic books?””° 

Mencken®, an authority on language, 
claims that two groups of people have pro- 
duced, between them, the majority of the 
new words since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Included within the first group are 
the comic strip artists. They are credited 
with both inventing and popularizing new 
words and phrases. One of our common 
words, “movie,” was introduced to the 
public in 1908 by cartoons and strips. 

The comic strip is not merely a local 
power. Coulton Waugh"! says. the U. S. 
Government used the comic book form to 
carry our American ideology all over the 
world. Working on one of these jobs, 
Waugh had occasion to see a strip with 
Chinese characters. The strip conveyed its 
message to him, though he understood 
none of the words. It was then he realized, 
he says, that this medium of communica- 
tion—pictures—is common to every man 
on earth, and was being used to bind the 
world’s peoples together. 

And that, too, is the thought we have. 
If, as Waugh thinks, the comic books can 
“jump the boundaries of language,”*! why 
can’t we apply this to the deaf? We have 
established the overwhelming popularity of 
the comics; experts have testified to their 
influence on language; authorities on child 
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guidance and teaching have stated their 
belief that comics won’t make a child de- 
linquent; specialists in reading have ad- 
vised the use of the comics. With all this 
support, we teachers should not feel that 
we have to apologize if we include the comic 
strip in our reading materials. Maybe it 
will show that we have vision and foresight 
—for as Waugh says, “these little books 
are the ancestors of something great; and 
while it remains for history to show how 
they will be developed, quite possibly the 
comic books may emerge as the most natu- 


ral, the most influential form of teaching 


known to man.’””! 
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HEINZ ENGELS—SCULPTOR 


By WALTER KOLiBIus 


EINZ Engels, who, although 

twenty-five years old, is becoming 
known as a talented sculptor, was born in 
Essen, in the Ruhr District of Germany. 
December 11, 1926. His father is head- 
master of an elementary school there. Heinz 
became deaf from an inflammation of the 
middle ear at the age of a year and a half. 
At seven, he entered the school for the 
deaf in Essen, and remained there eight 
years, although his education was inter 
rupted by war and other difficulties. He 
was well instructed, and acquired good. 
clear speech. 

Even during his earliest years he showed 
a striking gift for observation. Drawings 
and painting were his favorite occupations. 
The other day, his father showed me pic 
tures Heinz had made at the age of seven. 
Their vivacity and the remarkable composi 
tion they show give indication of great 
talent. By the time he was ten, he had be- 
gun to carve little heads and small figure= 
from old chair legs. 

For some time during the war he was 
separated from his family and employed as 
a factory worker. Returning to Essen in 
1945, he tried in vain to find a place as 
apprentice with a dentist or upholsterer or 


only 





ENGELS AND MASTER VOSS, SHOWING AN 
ELEMENTARY CLASS HOW TO CAST A MODEL 
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ENGELS CARVING A CRUCIFIX 


tailor. It was more by chance than any- 
thing else that, in 1947, he obtained an 
apprenticeship with Master Voss. an aca- 
demic sculptor. 

Mr. Voss understands the deaf. having 
friends among the teachers at the school in 
Essen, and quite of his own accord he be- 
gan to devote himself, with much love and 
patience, to the education of Engels. He 
trained him in anatomy and in the manual 
dexterities of a sculptor; and gave him in- 
struction in the history of art. He used 
speech and lipreading entirely in his work 
with Engels. One of my colleagues and | 
also worked with the young man in speech 
and lipreading, and helped him with his 
school subjects. (All apprentices must at- 
tend school for three years.) Engels’ speech 
is so good that even strangers have little 
difficulty in conversing with him. 

He passed his examination as journey- 
man (Geselle) in the professional school in 
Essen with five or six hearing students. 
The practical examination he took under 
his master, Mr. Voss. The examining board 

(See “Engels,” page 186) 
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THE ASSOCIATION’S HONORARY BOARD 


T the very first Summer Meeting of the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
(then called the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf) a little ten year old girl constituted 
one of the most animated topics of discus- 
sion. Though totally deaf and totally blind 
since early childhood, and entirely unedu- 
cated until the age of seven, she had ac- 
quired through finger-spelling an extraordi- 
nary command of English and had de- 
manded to be taught speech. Already she 
was talking more intelligibly than the aver- 
age deaf child with normal sight. Today a 
beacon to all the blind, an inspiration to 
all the deaf, she has travelled to some of 
the earth’s farthest corners to help those 
who are handicapped, and has become one 
of the world’s outstanding women. 

At its meeting of January 11-12, the 
Board of Directors of the Volta Speech As- 
sociation unanimously elected Miss Helen 
Keller to the Honorary Board of the or- 
ganization. Accepting the invitation, she 
wrote: “Although fate has placed me in 
work for the blind as a major activity, vet 
| feel the handicap of deafness far more 
than lack of sight, and I am happy to help 
draw attention to the problems and _ the 
triumphs of those who cannot hear.” 

That Miss Keller herself has problems no 
one could doubt, but looking at her photo- 
graph on page 154 one can see only the 
triumphs. It is with pleasure and pride that 
she and the other new members of the Hon- 
orary Board are welcomed to its member- 
ship. 

Two of the four other newcomers have 
also been familiar with the work of the As- 
sociation for many years. They were little 
boys when John Hitz, the grandfather of 
one and the great-uncle of the other, was 
the first Superintendent of the Volta Bu- 
reau. One little boy was Harold Hitz 
Burton, and the other was John Edgar 
Hoover. Today the first wears the robes 
of a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; his cousin, as head of the 
F.B.1., is one of our country’s strongest 
forces for good citizenship. Accepting 
membership on the Honorary Board. 
Justice Burton wrote: “The interest incul- 
cated in me by my grandfather, John Hitz. 
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AT THE VOLTA 


(RIGHT) 
GILBERT GROSVENOR, 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


JUSTICE BURTON 
BUREAU, WITH DR. 
HONORARY 
has always been keen, and | only regret 
that I do not have more opportunity to 
keep in touch with the valuable services of 
the Bureau.” Mr. Hoover said: “Your fine 
work is indeed known to me, and I am very 
much gratified to be affiliated, particularly 
in view of the family connection.” 


Other New Members 
Somebody once referred to Mrs. Robert 
S. Brookings as “Mrs. Brookings In- 
stitution.” Perhaps it is hardly an accurate 
title at the present time, for she is no longer 
on the active Board of that important or- 
ganization. It is true, however, that her 
husband was its founder, and that she has 
maintained close contact with its efforts 
“to aid constructively in the development 
of sound national policies without regard 
to the special interests of any group, 
whether political, social, or economic.” Its 
building, her gift, is a memorial to her 
mother, Grace Vallé January. Washington 
University in St. Louis is one of Mrs. 
Brookings’ other concerns, and work for 
the hard of hearing in both Washington 

and Boston shares in her interest. 








Dr. Thomas L. Tolan was recently 
elected President of the American Hearing 
Society. That organization, formerly 
housed in the Volta Bureau building, has 
always worked in close cooperation with 
the Association. Dr. Tolan, an otologist of 
Milwaukee, has taken an active part in 
work for the hard of hearing for more 
than twenty years. In addition to having 
served as president of the Milwaukee chap- 
ter of the American Hearing Society, he is 
prominent in state and national otological 
societies in: the social service aspects of 
medical work. 

THE Vota REVIEW regrets not having 
photographs of Mrs. Brookings and Dr. 
Tolan for presentation at this time, and 
hopes very much to be able to publish them 
in some future issue. 


The Names Already Familiar 


While welcoming these new members, it 
is fitting to review also the list of other 
members of the Honorary Board who for 
vears have been important parts of the 
work of the Volta Speech Association. The 
Association has always pointed with pride 
to this list. Some whom it names are well 
known to the world at large; others have 
risen to distinguished positions in work 
for the deaf or the hard of hearing. 

Before Mrs. Calvin Coolidge married 
the man who later became President of the 
United States, she was a teacher of the 
deaf. Even while she was in the White 
House her interest in the cause continued, 
and she has been for many years Honorary 
President of the Association. Its Honorary 
Vice-President, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, 
who is President of the National Geo- 
graphic Society and Editor of its Magazine, 
has been associated with the organization 
even longer, having served long and active- 
ly on its Board and Executive Committee. 

It was Miss Martha E. Bruhn who 
translated the Miiller-Walle Method of Lip- 
reading, founded one of the earliest schools 
of lipreading in the United States, and did 
much to increase national interest in that 
subject. Dr. Frank M. Driggs, Dr. 
Leonard Elstad, Dr. A. Clarence Man- 
ning, and Dr. Ethel A. Poore are all 
educators of the deaf, prominent as heads 
of schools and presidents of professional 
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JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


organizations. Dr. Harris Taylor and 
Miss Clara E. Newlee also belong in that 
category, and have been even more inti- 
mately connected with the work of the As- 
sociation, Dr. Taylor having been its Presi- 
dent and Miss Newlee its Vice-President 
for ten years. 

Dr. David Fairchild was for many 
years Head of the Section on Plant Indus- 
try in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and has probably done as much as any 
citizen of America to introduce and popu- 
larize the use of fruits and other plants 
from foreign countries. His wife, Marian 
Bell Fairchild, and her sister, Elsie Bell 
Grosvenor, are the daughters of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. They have all been 
closely connected with the work of the As- 
sociation almost throughout its existence. 
Mr. Herbert A. Poole, for many years 
Assistant Treasurer of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, has just retired as Treas- 
urer of the Volta Speech Association, after 
twenty-five years in that position. 

The work of the Association is increasing 
in dignity and importance. It is gratifying 
to add distinguished names to its Honorary 


Board. 
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SUMMER COURSES IN HEARING AND SPEECH 


OLLEGE and university courses in 

hearing and speech which will be of- 
fered this summer for teachers and parents 
are listed below. 

More than ever, these courses are being 
presented in conjunction with actual clini- 
cal work with children having impaired 
hearing. Many of the institutions on the 
list have reported no formal parent train- 
ing and no organized parent-child institute 
this summer, but it should be noted that 
in some of these cases, where clinics and 
speech and hearing centers exist, informal 
work with parents is carried on at all 
times. 

In some cases, scholarships and assist- 
antships are available for summer work. 

The centers are listed alphabetically by 
states and then by cities. Types of courses 
offered are keyed, as follows: 1. for teach- 
ers of hard of hearing adults; 2. for teach- 
ers of hard of hearing children; 3. for 
teachers of deaf children; 4. for speech 
therapists; 5. for audiometer technicians: 
6. for parent training; and 7. parent-child 
institute. 


ALABAMA: University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa. 4, 6, 7. June 9-July 18; July 
21-Aug. 22. 


ARIZONA: Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff. Courses in the atypical child. 
July 14 - August 15. 


CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles State 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
855 North Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 53 also Psy. and Ed. of Ex- 
ceptional Child. July 23 - August 1, 1952. 

University of Southern California, 
3518 University Ave., Los Angeles 7. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5. June 23-Aug. 1; Aug. 4-29. 

Occidental College, 1600 Campus 
Road, Los Angeles 41. 4. June 23 - Au- 
gust 1. 

University of Redlands, Redlands. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6. June 23 - July 25. 

San Francisco State College, 124 
Buchanan Street, San Francisco 2. 2, 3, 4, 
%, 6, 7(?). June 23 - August 1; August 
4- August 22. 
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Stanford University, Stanford. 1, 2, 
4. June 19 - August 16. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton 4. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6. June 17 - August 24. 

Whittier College, Whittier. 1, 2, 3, 
4,5. June 15 - July 27. 


COLORADO: University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. Course in “hearing and 
deafness” and clinical work with speech 
and hearing handicapped. June 18 -July 22. 

University of Denver, Denver 10. 1, 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: The 


Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17. 4. June 25- August 9. Also 
Workshop on Ed. of Exceptional Child, in- 
cluding Seminar on Speech Correction. 


June 13 - 24. 


IDAHO: Idaho State College, Poca- 
tello. 4. June 11 - August 2. 


ILLINOIS: Loyola University, Chi- 
cago 1]. 1, 2, 3. 

Schoo! of Speech, Northwestern 
University, Evanston. 1, 2, 3, 4, 53 also 
training program for children. June 20- 
August 23. 

Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. June 16-Aug. 8. 

Bradley University, Peoria. 1, 2, 
4, 5, 6, 7 (June 16-20; July 21-25). 
June 11- July 17; July 17- August 21. 


INDIANA: Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 4, 5. June 18 - August 15. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 
1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7. June 9-July 11; July 14- 
August 15. 

Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute. 2, 4, 5. June 18- July 22; 
July 23 - August 26. 

Purdue University, West Lafayette. 
1, 2, 4, 5, 6. June 9 - August 1; Work- 


shops, June 9 - 27. 


IOWA: Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. 2, 4, 5. June 16 - Au- 
gust 16. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


1, 2, 4, 5, 7. 
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KANSAS: University of Kansas, 
Kansas City 3 (cooperating with Kansas 
State School for the Deaf at Olathe). 6, 7. 
June 1 - 7. 


LOUISIANA: Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute, Lafayette. 4, 5, 6. June 
2 - August 1. 


MICHIGAN: University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 4, 5. June 23-Aug. 14 

Wayne University, Detroit. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
June 15 - August 1. 

Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing. 2, 4. June 23 - August 21. 

Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. 2, 3, 4,5, 6. June 18 - July 25. 


MISSISSIPPI: Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg. 4. 


MISSOURI: University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 1, 2, 4, 5. June 9 - August 1. 

St. Louis University, 221 North Grand 
Boulevard, St. Louis 3. 2, 4. June 16- 
July 25; July 26 - August 29. 


MONTANA: Eastern Montana Col- 
lege of Education, Billings. 4. 


NEBRASKA: University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln. 1, 2, 4, 5. June 4 - July 25. 


NEW MEXICO: University of New 
Mexico, Central Avenue, Albuquerque. 
4. June 7 - August 2. 


NEW YORK: Columbia University, 
Teachers College, New York City. 2, 3. 
July 7-25; July 28-August 15. 

Queens College, Flushing. Individual 
work with hard of hearing children and 
adults. June 20 - August 15. 

State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo. 4. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5. June 30 - August 8. 


NORTH DAKOTA: University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. 1, 2, 4, 5. 
June 23 - August 14. 

Minot State Teachers College, Minot. 
2, 4, 5. June 9 - August 1. 


OHIO: Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green. 1, 2, 4, 7. June 
9 - August 1. 
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Western Reserve University, 11206 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7. June 16- July 25. 4. July 28 - Sept. 5, 

Ohio State University, Columbus. 1, 
2, 3, 4. 

Kent State University, Kent. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5. June 16- July 25. 


OKLAHOMA: University of Okla- 
home, Norman. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. June 3- 
August 4. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Temple Univer- 
sity Hospital Speech Clinic, 3401 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia 40. 6, 7. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. June 18 -29; July 2- 
August 10; August 13 - 24. 

Pennsylvania State College, State 
College. 2, 4, June 30- August 9. 1, 2, 
5, August 11 - 29. Symposium on rehabil- 
itating hearing handicapped child. 7, 8, 
June 23 - 27. 


TENNESSEE: University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 16. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. June 
16 - August 23. 

Vanderbilt University School of 
Medicine and George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5. June 16- August 23. 


TEXAS: Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 1, 2. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, San Marcos. 2, 4, 7. Two six- 


week terms. 


UTAH: Brigham Young University, 
Provo. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. June 9 - July 19. 


WASHINGTON: The State College 
of Washington, Pullman. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
June 16 - August 9. 


WEST VIRGINIA: West Virginia 
University, Morgantown. 1, 2, 4, 6. June 
4 - July 5. 

WISCONSIN: University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 1, 2, 4 June 30 - Au- 
gust 22. 

Marquette University School of 
Speech, 625 North 15 Street, Milwaukee 
3. 4. June 23 - August 1. 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAILBOX 


HE individual who objects publicly to 

the misuse of words is a voice crying 
in the wilderness, for purists are usually 
too busy checking freshman rhetoric pa- 
pers to notice the outcries in the public 
prints. I am not exactly a purist, and I 
have lived long enough to know that Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary is far from 
being the final word and authority on 
usage. Rather it is a reflection of the times, 
showing in its succeeding editions the 
changing uses of words, the gradual drop- 
ping out of obsolescent words from our 
language, and the strange appearance of 
new ones. I have seen words creep into the 
dictionary and stay there, although I am 
sure some of them are already on the way 
out. “Fletcherism,” for instance. Does any- 
body now remember Horace Fletcher. the 
man who chewed every mouthful thirty 
times? He is still in the dictionary, al- 
though he long ago passed from this earth- 
ly sphere. 


Meanings Do Change 


I have seen words change their meaning. 
When I was a little girl, “presently” meant 
“after while,” “by and by.” “in a little 
while.” “They will be here presently,” 
would be said to an impatient child await- 
ing arriving travellers. In Pelo’s Universal 
Self Pronouncing Dictionary, which is 
based on Webster, the only meaning given 
for “presently,” in 1930 was “ere long.” In 
Webster’s Unabridged for 1933, “present- 
ly” was defined as “soon,” “shortly after,” 
“before long,” with the note: “Now, 
dialect.” In later editions the primary 
meaning became “now,” “at once,” “im- 
mediately.” 

Another word I have seen change is 
“disinterested.” In Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary for 1916, “disinterested” has 
only one set of meanings, as follows, “free 
from selfish motives,” “not influenced by 
self interest.” The current meaning is the 
same as “uninterested.” 

I think the nursery school teachers are 
partly responsible for this change. It was 
in the pamphlets on the nursery school 
child issued by Iowa State University in the 
early thirties that I first met with “disin- 
terested” used to mean “showing lack of 
interest.” 
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I am quite willing to accept changes of 
this kind and fall into line, but my gorge 
rises at the misuse of common words in 
such a way as to distort their meaning and 
mislead a reader. The word “deaf” is so 
much a part of my vocabulary that I could 
probably tell you what “deaf” is in four- 
teen different languages, and it has a very 
clear meaning in any of those languages, 
yet it is often incredibly abused. I am not 
referring to the application of the adjective 
“deaf” to those who prefer to be called 
“hard of hearing.” This has been objected 
to so often that many workers in this field 
and practically all newspaper reporters call 
everybody “hard of hearing” who has any 
loss of hearing, even the congenitally, total- 
ly deaf. That is not what I mean, however. 
What aggravates me is the application of 
the word “deaf” as an adjective in places 
where it does not belong. 

The British were the earliest and worst 
offenders in this abuse of the word “deaf.” 
It was in British publications, years ago, 
that I first came upon the phrases “deaf 
schools,” “deaf education,” “deaf teachers,” 
even a “deaf library”; when what was 
meant was schools for the deaf, education 
of the deaf, teachers of the deaf, a library 
dealing with deafness. The first two 
phrases, “deaf schools,” and “deaf educa- 
tion,” are merely annoying, because you 
can at least know what the writer is talking 
about; but when he speaks of “deaf teach- 
ers,” and you do not know whether he 
means teachers who are actually deaf or 
those who have normal hearing, the effect 
is disturbing. 


What D’ye Mean “Deaf”? 


It took about forty years for this habit 
to cross the Atlantic, but it is now creep- 
ing into our professional publications, and 
at last I raise my voice and entreat workers 
in the field of deafness to say what they 
mean when they use deaf as an adjective. 
The following exchange of letters is a good 
illustration as to the false ideas the blithe 
misuse of “deaf” may cause to arise, and 
in this case the error led to some personal 
bother which might easily have been 
avoided. The letters were handed me by 
a staff member of John Tracy Clinic in 
Los Angeles. They are published just as 
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written, except that names and other marks 
of identification have been removed. 


I have just completed the report by Dr. Helen 
Lane, entitled “The Education of the Deaf,” 
which was one of a collection of reports in the 
book “Speech and Voice Correction.” It was in 
her report that I came across your address and 
your interest in helping deaf parents. 

I am now a senior at ————— College, a school 
which believes that part of education for all stu- 
dents is to utilize some months in work and 
observation in their respective major fields. This 
plan is called by name, Field Period. This past 
field period I worked at a school for the deaf, 
and became keenly interested in work with deaf 
children. I plan to become a future teacher of 
the deaf. 

Now, the reason I am writing you this per- 
sonal history of mine, is so that you will be bet- 
ter acquainted with my situation and perhaps 
better able to help me with some information. 
Right now I am writing a paper for one of my 
Sociology classes on “Education of Parents, who 
Have Deaf Children.” I should like to know 
what type of letters you receive from deaf pa- 
rents, what the basic problems seem to be, how 
you begin your correspondent [sic] courses, what 
effect these correspondent courses have on the 
parents and children, and how they permote [sic] 
better understanding. 

If you can possibly help me in any way, I 
would certainly appreciate it. Thank you very 
much for your consideration in this matter. 


Yn passing this letter on to me, Mrs. Har- 
riet Montague, of John Tracy Clinic, re- 
marked, “The deaf students in our schools 
are not the only ones who use ‘deaf lan- 
guage. ” Then she showed me her reply 
to the above letter: 


We are sending you, under separate cover, a 
number of reprints which will give you a general 
idea of our work and of the correspondence 
course we distribute to parents of deaf children. 

Since we began sending out these lessons, we 
have enrolled over 3800 families, but only a very 
small proportion of these have included deaf 
parents. I doubt that we have had as many as 
twenty cases altogether where both parents were 
deaf. In two or three such instances, the pa- 
rents had little or no speech, and some other 
member of the family gave the child the lessons. 
In other cases, the parents themselves handled 
the lessons very well. 

I am sorry, but I have not kept separate rec- 
ords on the deaf parents, and I cannot answer 
your question definitely. To the best of my 
recollection, most of the deaf parents completed 
the lessons and obtained something of value from 
them. 

I hope I have not misunderstood your question. 
You say that the title of your paper is to be. 
“Education of Parents who Have Deaf Children.” 
but you follow this with the statement, “I should 
like to know what type of letters you receive 
from deaf parents.” Re-reading your letter, I am 
not sure whether you are talking about children 
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of deaf parents or parents of deaf children. How. 
ever, the printed matter I am sending you will 
give you considerable information. 


It turned out that what the student 
wanted was information about hearing pa.- 
rents of deaf children. I do hope she will 
learn from this experience, and will not go 
right on talking about deaf parents and 
deaf teachers and deaf education! 


A Christmas Letter from Trinidad 


One of our correspondents has been 
travelling, and her mimeographed Christ- 
mas letter is so very interesting, | think it 
should be shared. She has already written 
to this department several times from her 
home in Connecticut. 


Merry Christmas! 

It seems odd to say “Merry Christmas!” when 
it feels like July. A few minutes ago I was help- 
ing to cut up fruit for Christmas cakes and 
looked out upon a very black carpenter, bare to 
the waist, leisurely swinging a hatchet with one 
hand, his other hand relaxed at the small of his 
back. His beret was the same color as the red 
clay bricks being used on the new house next 
door, his faded khaki trousers were pale com- 
pared to the black chocolate of his skin. A pic- 
ture far removed from the winter scene of Con- 
necticut a year ago, when I was doing the same 
job! 

Fifty Negroes to one white person is the pro- 
portion hereabouts, and after ten days I still have 
the wondering, ah-me-is-this-I feeling in the pres- 
ence of so much that is strange. Tropical trees 
are everywhere, the royal palms lining the streets 
as the elms do at home, and there are bamboos, 
bananas, avocadoes, guavas, sapadillos, almonds, 
oranges, lemons, mangoes, etc. There are more 
flowers than I can name—enormous poinsettias, 
sometimes whole hedges of them, loaded with 
blossoms—and the scarlet hibiscus is everywhere. 

There are 10,000 white to 200,000 East Indians 
and around 300,000 of mixed blood. Our cook 
Otillia is African, our laundress is Creole, “Ma 
Sammy,” another helper, is pure East Indian. The 
beautiful East Indians and those of mixed blood 
dress and live just as we do, although sometimes 
they go barefoot, as, for instance, the cane field 
laborers, who also wear bandanas on their heads 
or old felt hats. They often carry baskets, boxes, 
bundles on their heads, or huge loads of sugar 
cane or pails of water. The water pails are the 
only head loads they. bother to steady with the 
hand! A few old men wear Indian dress, al- 
most in Gandhi style. Many of the East Indian 
women wear beautiful headdresses draped over 
their hair and down to their waists. The ma- 
jority of these assorted people ride bicycles, al- 
though some go in two wheel mule carts and a 
few in trucks or cars. The automobiles all have 
right hand drives and travel on the left side of 
the road. 

The houses are usually stucco or clay, mounted 


(See “Molly,” page 184) 
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THE PARENTS 


N her January letter in these columns, 

Mrs. D. J. C. invited comments and opin- 
ions about the advice given her by a pedia- 
trician regarding Susan’s position in the 
family and the family’s responsibilities to 
her. Here are the remarks of two readers 
and then further comments by Mrs. C. her- 


self. 


Very Unfortunate Advice 


I, for one, was appalled by the advice 
proffered by the Ottawa pediatrician you 
consulted, Mrs. C. If “giving in to every 
whim” is the new line of thought in deal- 
ing with handicapped children, I had not 
heard about it nor am | eager to recom- 
mend it. We train our hearing children 
in order that they may, as they mature, fit 
into our ordered society, such as it is. Chil- 
dren with hearing or any other handicaps 
have to fit into that very same society ulti- 
mately. To my mind, it would be cruel, 
to say nothing of its impracticality, to train 
a deaf child to believe that the world is 
going to cater to him. Realization to the 
contrary would understandably be a shat- 
tering blow. 


Mrs. L. S., Maryland 
They Must Carry Their Share 


I can’t resist expressing my opinion of 
the advice received by Mrs. C. of Canada 
from a pediatrician about her little girl 
Susan. I can’t imagine anyone advising 
a parent that the entire family should give 
in to any whim of a child to compensate 
for her loss of hearing. All the people 
whom I have ever known who had a handi- 
cap of any one of various types were val- 
uable members of their families only when 
they were expected to carry their share of 
family life and responsibility. Those who 
had always had their own way were no 
good to themselves or anyone else. 


Mrs. R. C., Oklahoma 
Only Patience Was Needed 


The pediatrician had advised us to give 
in to Susan and to let her do and have 
what she wanted. That was just what we 
had been trying to avoid all along. We 
had tried to treat her like a normal child 
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TALK IT OVER 


without hearing; that is, except where her 
lack of hearing was directly involved, we 
expected her to do as the others did. We 
tried to follow the doctor’s advice but we 
didn’t have our hearts in it. So, instead, 
we decided to examine each incident to see 
whether we could discover the reason for 
her bad behavior. We were surprised to 
find that in almost every case there had 
been a lack of understanding on her part 
of what we were trying to get her to do. 
For example, one afternoon we had plan- 
ned to go on a picnic and had prepared the 
lunch and got our swimming things ready. 
However, before we left we wanted Sue to 
put her doll’s carriage away. The other 
children had already put their things away 
and were waiting in the car. Susan refused 
to put her things away. She seemed to 
have got the idea that the others were going 
without her. When we took the time to 
explain to her that we would wait until 
she had done what we asked and that she 
would come along too, she did it in a 
flash. After examining many of these situa- 
tions we found that we had taken it for 
granted that she knew what our plans 
were. The others had heard them from our 
casual conversation but Susan had missed 
this. When we took the time, the patience, 
and a little ingenuity to show Susan just 
what was expected of her and what our 
plans were, she cooperated without trouble. 
By the end of July her stubbornness had 
almost completely disappeared and every- 
one was happy. I think, also, that the re- 
adjustment to living at home, after her 
first year away at school, was a factor. 
Although I was busy all summer sewing 
and collecting things for Sue to take back 
to school. we didn’t talk much about her 
going back to school until after Labor Day. 
The night we got her trunk out and told 
her what it was for, she cried and we were 
afraid we might have trouble. To our 
amazement the first thing the following 
morning she went about the house collect- 
ing all her things and putting them near 
the trunk to be packed. She couldn't get 
away soon enough. When we took her to 
the school, she was so busy talking to her 
friends that she didn’t have time to come 
over to the car and kiss us goodbye. She 
just waved to us from among her friends. 
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We celebrated our Thanksgiving the first 
Monday in October so Sue came home for 
the weekend. She was happy to get home; 
she had a wonderful time while she was 
here, but once again, she was just as happy 
to go back to school. We hope that the ad- 
justment between home and school has 
been made. 

Mrs. D. J. C., Canada 


We Are Sorry This Occurred 
In “The Parents Talk It Over” for No- 


vember, 1951, there appeared a letter ( page 
516) in which the Oakland, California, 
program for the deaf was described in an 
unfavorable light from the viewpoint of a 
parent. 

No statement that could identify and re- 
flect upon any school system should ever 
be permitted to appear in the VoLta Re- 
yIEW, and we regret wholeheartedly that 
an instance of this kind has been permitted 
to slip by. It was as unfair to the writer of 
the letter as to the school system in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Al Tudyman, Director of Special 
Education in Oakland, feels the letter may 
do damage to the Oakland program unless 
a refutation is published, and we are glad 
to provide space for his statement. 

—EDITOR 


The Program in Oakland 


We follow the policy of doing audio- 
metric and otological examinations on all 
suspected hard of hearing and/or deaf 
pupils. We extend this service to an out- 
of-district student if the parent indicates 
that the family is moving into our district. 

We have a class for the deaf in our jun- 
ior high school program and a trained 
teacher of the deaf and hard of hearing 
who handles all the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing students in lipreading instruction, with 
approved methods for the deaf, and in 
auditory training to the degree indicated. 
The special teacher acts as a specialist for 
any necessary specialized training as de- 
scribed above, as a tutor and coach for 
helping students with any academic work 
with which they may be encountering diffi- 
culty in the regular classes, and as a coun- 
selor-helper to the regular school coun- 
selors with such handicapped students. The 
students are allowed to participate in the 
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regular school program up to their abili. 
ties. Segregation as such is _ positively 
avoided as much as possible. In other 
words, our program for the deaf and hard 
of hearing is geared and pointed toward 
maximum normal and natural mingling of 
the acoustically handicapped with the nor- 
mal hearing students in the schools. 

As for the statement that children of 
fourth and fifth grade ability are placed in 
the junior high school, this is true for some 
deaf students as well as for some hearing 
students who vary in ability to do school 
work. Their individual differences are usu- 
ally taken care of by grouping the students 
and yet allowing them to be with their 
peers. 

In regard to making “exhaustive” stud- 
ies of students in our schools, may I say 
that the more information one has on any 
particular student the better that student 
can be placed and educated. Specifically, 
for a hard of hearing or a deaf child we 
have found it efficient and expedient to test 
the student in the following manner. This 
is particularly true for students coming to 
us from out of our district, as we usually 
know little about them, or reports sub- 
mitted may be so old that there could be 
the possibility of a change in hearing 
status: 

1. Clinical type audiometer test includ- 
ing free-field testing for children not ordi- 
narily reachable through pure tone audi- 
ometry. 

2. Otological examination immediately 
after audiometer test if possible but not 
later than two weeks after such.a test. 

3. Speech tests with and/or without 
amplification. 

4. Conference with parent and pupil to 
determine amount and type of past school- 
ing, type of past medical treatment with a 
request for information of same, history of 
child, ete. 

5. Joint educator-otologist educational 
placement always on a trial basis and sub- 
ject to change whenever and wherever 
necessary in light of the above plus follow- 
up results, teacher’s reports, etc. 

Pupils are never given intelligence ot 
achievement tests prior to enrollment. Such 
tests with teacher judgment reports may 
follow after pupils have been enrolled. 

I hope this will clarify the letter sent to 
your magazine. I will be very happy te 
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verify, nullify or correct any future com- 
ments made to you about this school sys- 
tem’s hearing conservation program and 
its educational facilities for the hard of 
hearing and/or deaf. 

AL TUDYMAN 

Director of Special Education 

Oakland Public Schools 


Too Many “Languages” 


After visiting one of the schools for the 
deaf here, we find that our impressions are 
quite like those of Mrs. K. when she visited 
some of the state schools. There is not 
enough emphasis on the oral work. We 
found there are five languages the children 
have to learn there: signs, spelling, speech, 
reading the instructor’s lips, and reading 
ordinary people’s lips. We were disap- 
pointed when an older girl could not un- 
derstand when I asked her to write her 
name on the blackboard. However, she 
understood when the instructor asked her 
using the same words. 

The Superintendent was surprised when 
my husband, without action, told Dianne. 
who is 214, to say bye-bye and she waved 
and blew him a kiss. 


Mrs. S. P.. Canada 


A Spoiled Baby Becomes a Little Lady 


Sandra is six years old and was in a 
class of four children last year. This year 
there are six in her class. The first year is 
called Preparatory I and the second year 
Preparatory II. Last year she did not get 
along too well with her work during the 
first two months of school. The principal 
wrote me that she was so much of a baby 
and so spoiled that they could not do too 
much with her except teach her that she 
could not have her own way every time 
and.get her used to school routines. He 
went on to tell me that she would prob- 
ably have to stay in the same grade the 
next year, by which time he thought she 
would be ready to settle down and do some 
good work. However, in December she 
was given another teacher, the one with 
four children in the class, after which | 
started receiving letters that Sandra was 
improving and getting down to work! In 
June to our surprise she was promoted. 

If you remember, in my last letter I told 
you that I had spoiled Sandra by feeling 
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so sorry for her. I did not see “Sandra,” 
all I could see was the deafness. Therefore, 
I waited on her and did everything and 
saw to it that the other children helped her 
too. You see I did not realize at the time 
what I was doing to Sandra and myself. 
That is why when she started at school she 
had tantrums and thought she should have 
someone do all things for her. 

When she came home for summer vaca- 
tion, I never have seen a child changed so 
much. She acted just like a little lady. J 
am not bragging, really, I just want to tell 
you how much our school here has helped 
her. The teacher told me how to take care 
of her this summer so that she would be 
ready to start school again in the fall. ! 
treated her as though she could hear and 
let her do things for herself. When she did 
something wrong, I would show her. If 
she did it again, I would tap her on the 
legs with a switch. Sometimes she would 
trv to see if she could get by with what- 
ever it happened to be. She soon learned 
that she had to mind at home as well as she 
did at school. 

When we took her back to school in 
September, she was really glad to go back. 
She just started jumping up and down, she 
was so happy when she saw all her little 
friends there. When it was time for us to 
leave, we told her and that we would not 
be back for three weeks. She just smiled 
and kissed us goodbye. 


Mrs. H. L. S., Alabama 
His School Work Carries’ Over 


Kenny’s school closed for the summer 
the first week in June and then things 
started buzzing in our household. He and 
Kathy have a lot of fun together but they 
also have a lot of scraps. They are like a 
couple of wild Indians when they get to- 
gether, neither one minds very well and 
they are both so lively I just can’t keep up 
with them. I wonder how you mothers 
with three or four children manage so 
nicely! It might interest some of you to 
know that I don’t think Kennv has any idea 
that he is different from Kathy except that 
he is much older and knows a lot more. 
Lately he has been giving her lessons com- 
nlete with putting his table hearing aid on 
her. He has been trying to teach her some 
calendar work. Then he'll read her some 

(See “Parents,” page 180) 








In June 1952 the Volta Speech Association 
for the Deaf will hold its Summer Program 
Meeting in Boston. Preceding the opening 
of the sessions there, the members will have 
the opportunity to spend a day and a half at 
the Clarke School in Northampton, where 
speech for the deaf received its first great 
impetus in this country. 

Only One Registration is necessary, and you 
may register early—even if you get there on 
Sunday. A _ registration desk at Hubbard 
Hall, Clarke School, will be open from 3 to 
6 Sunday afternoon, June 15, and again 
from 7 to 9. There will be another oppor- 
tunity Monday morning from 8 to 9 in the 
Student Building at Smith College, where 
the meetings will be held. The registration 
badge will admit you to all sessions both 
at Northampton and at Boston. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Honorary President 
of the Association and President of the 
Board of Corporators of Clarke School, will 
welcome the visitors at a brief convocation 
ceremony at 9 o'clock Monday morning, in 
the Student Building at Smith College. Dr. 
C. D. O’Connor, President of the Associa 
tion, will preside. 

The Lower School will have charge of the 
morning’s demonstrations and discussions, 
under the direction of Miss Vivian Tilly, 
Teacher-in-Charge. Three groups in_ the 
Lower School will participate, with an intro- 
duction, a demonstration, and a question 
period in each case. Miss Marjorie E. Mag- 
ner, Teacher-in-Charge of Yale House, will 
present the youngest group; Miss Mabel F. 
Miller a class in its second year in school; 
and Miss Tilly herself will show the work of 
the highest class in the Lower School. 

The Research Department will be repre- 
sented at 1 P.M. by Dr. C. S. Hudgins, who 
will discuss “Speech and Hearing Research.” 








WHEN THE AS 
MEETS IN MASS 


1. THE NORTHAMPTON PARI 


The Middle School, on the program later 
Monday afternoon, will be presented by its 
Teacher-in-Charge, Miss Mary E. Numbers, 
Miss Margaret A. Kennedy will show what 
the lowest class can do with Beginning Geog- 
raphy. Mrs. 
Virginia H. 
Davenport 
will present 
the work of a 
Middle 
School sec- 
ond-year class 
in Language. 
The demon- 
stration of 
the highest 
Middle 
School group 
will be han- 
dled by the 
Teacher - in - 
Charge, and 
for this event 
Miss Num- 
bers will be 
introduced 
by a member 
of the class. 
Question pe- 
riods will fol- 
low each of 
these demon- 
strations, as in the earlier sessions. 

Open House and a Picnic will follow 
the close of the afternoon program at 4 
o'clock. All buildings at Clarke School 
will be open, with staff members on 
hand to give directions and answer ques- 
tions, and all visitors are invited to tour 
the campus and buildings at their lei- 
sure. The picnic will be held at Look 
Park, from 5:30 to 7:30, and Clarke 
School invites all who are registered at 
the Summer Meeting to be its guests. 


is given a continuous opportunity to 
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ASSOCIATION 
SSACHUSETTS 


NPART OF THE PROGRAM 


No charge will be made; your registration 
badge admits you. 

“Versatile Midgets.” If you happened to 
read an entertaining item under this head- 
ing in Time for February 11, you will be de- 

lighted’ to 
know that a 
speaker from 
the Bell Tele- 
phone Labo- 
ratories, Dr. 
Robert L. 
Wallace, has 
consented to 
speak, in the 
Look Park 
amphitheatre 
at 7:30.) on 
that wonder- 
ful new gad- 
get, the trans- 
istor, which 
it is said may 
revolutionize 
many things 
in the electri- 
cal field, in- 


d, wen if his hearing appears to be zero, cluding hear- 
welop any remnant that may remain. At the ing a ids 

| and practice in lipreading. The pictures show Pint a 
: re discrimination; a language —_ - Don’t be 
0 group through lipreading reinforce 2a ee ; 

d a science class in i Sienae School where frightened by 
ment, is through lipreading alone. the title of 


his talk: “The 
Junction Transistor as a Low Power Au- 
dio Amplifier.’ 

If the weather is bad, the above activi- 
ties will be held indoors. 

On Tuesday Morning you will have 
one last chance to register in Northamp- 
ton—in the Student Building at Smith 
College, from 8 to 9. At 9 there will be 
abrief convocation ceremony, with Pres- 
ident O'Connor again in the chair, and 
the final session of the Northampton 
part of the program wil! follow. 
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The Upper School will offer three exam- 
ples of its class work. Miss Dorothy M. Mor- 
ris, Teacher-in-Charge, will present a demon- 
stration of Lipreading; Mrs. Anne Small 
Miller one of Language; and Mrs. Estelle 
Lacy Coakley the Use of a Modern Group 
Hearing Aid in Classroom Teaching. As on 
the first day, each presentation will be fol- 
lowed by a question period. 

Clarke School Alumni. A novel feature of 
the Summer Meeting will be the closing por- 
tion of the morning’s program—an Alumni 
Panel. With Miss Morris as Moderator, a 
group of Clarke School graduates, made up 
of individuals with widely varying back- 
grounds of experience, will discuss some of 
their activities since leaving the school. Some 
went to college, some to trade school. Some 
are profoundly deaf and some now wear 
hearing aids. Some had little or no experi- 
ence with hearing aids while in school; oth- 
ers were brought up through the grades with 
the help of group instruments. Their points 
of view cannot fail to be of interest to every- 
one who has even remote contact with the 
education of the deaf. Their panel will be 
concluded at 11:45, and adjournment to the 
Hotel Kenmore, Boston, will follow. 


General Information 


Travel: Northampton (Pop. 27,000) is 16 
miles north of Springfield, Mass. From New 
York City, 150 miles via Merritt Parkway 
and Route 5. From Albany, 75 miles via 
Routes 20 and 9. Convenient schedules by 
train, bus, or plane. If by plane, land at 
Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn.; limou- 
sine service to Springfield and Holyoke (8 
miles from Northampton); train and bus 
connections at both. 


(See “Association,” page 178) 


















OUR MISCELLANY 


Television Is a Blessing 


Television is enjoying a great boom in 
the field of entertainment. It has achieved 
the top position over radios and movies in 
the presentation of the best in dramas, va- 
riety shows, sports and panel discussion 
programs. 

While thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple across the nation are enjoying tele- 
vision as a new machine for the presenta- 
tion of programs, there is a group for 
whom television is more of a blessing than 
merely an invention. 

This is the group with impaired hearing. 
Before television, the principal means of 
entertainment in most homes were radio 
and records, and hard of hearing persons 
were not able to enjoy them in the fullest 
sense of enjoyment. They could sometimes 
hear the sound waves, but the art of lip- 
reading could not be practiced. We know 
from experience that it takes lipreading 
and hearing together to enable us to 
achieve a full understanding of what is 
being spoken or sung. 

To totally or partially deaf persons, tele- 
vision is a haven from the boredom of al- 
ways reading books, playing games, or 
working on hobbies and other activities in 
their spare time. It provides access to a 
broader vocabulary and a wider picture 
of the historical past and the present com- 
plexities of every-day life. Contact with a 
greater collection of songs, jokes, and 
stories increases self-confidence. There is 
a greater feeling of spirit and excitement in 
cheering for the favorite team on a sports 
program; a greater knowledge of facts and 
figures gained via the panel discussion pro- 
grams. 

Yes, all unknown to the television indus- 
try, the performers and staff, the dealers 
and the general public—television is a 
blessing to those with impaired hearing. 

—ALVIN WEINER. 


Wanted: A Good Word! 


Gerard Johnson in his article “The Com- 
pensations of Deafness” (Harper’s maga- 
zine, September 1951) uses interchangeably 
the terms “deaf” and “hard of hearing.” No 
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one in reading this article would confuse 
the meaning of these two terms in the sense 
that Johnson uses. Yet a representative of 
an organization for the deat in a letter to 
the Editors (Harper’s magazine, November 
1951) protests such interchange. Technical- 
ly speaking, he is right. 

It is true that the deaf are those who do 
not have functional hearing, and that the 
hard of hearing are those who do have such 
hearing with or without a hearing aid. But 
what about those who are in the miscellany: 
those who acquire speech before or after 
loss of hearing and who find it easier to 
pass themselves off as hard of hearing be- 
cause of the association of “total’’ deafness 
with muteness; and those who have resid- 
ual hearing that is nonfunctional for com- 
munication but is usable in speech and 
voice training? They are neither deaf (in 
the strict sense) nor hard of hearing; they 
are “neither fish nor fowl.” They meet the 
same situations as are mentioned by John- 
son in his article; if personality and social 
adjustments should be the criteria by which 
people are grouped, these miscellaneous 
people would be called hard of hearing. 

Does the term “oral deaf” adequately 
cover this situation? I think so. In fact 
there ought to be three terms, deaf-mute, 
oral deaf, and hard of hearing, not two 
terms as are usually mentioned. Or should 
there be a new word for the deaf who de- 
pend on lipreading as a means of com- 
munication ? 

At any rate, as long as the shadings of 
the word “deaf” are readily understood, 
there is no harm in using it for all types of 
deafness. Such freedom in use helps along 
the easy style that writers strive for in 
their stories and articles, literarily speaking. 

—ARTHUR B. SIMon. 


Dick Kirwan of Kansas City is another boy 
who is proving that deafness need not stand in 
his way. Dick is a sophomore at Southeast High 
School in Kansas City, where he leads an active 
all-round life. His outstanding sucess has been 
in the field of his first love, baseball. He made 
all star on two City Championship teams and last 
year received a very special award from the 
American Legion—a Sportsmanship Trophy, one 
of two awarded in the entire city. 

Dick is almost ready for his Eagle Scout award, 
having completed nineteen of the required 21 
merit badges. 

We should be hearing more from him! 
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The Nitchie School of Lipreading, for al- 
most fifty years a leading center for instruction 
in the art of understanding a speaker without 
hearing him, has closed its doors. The fact brings 
deep regret to all those who have felt the in- 
fluence of the school and have admired the spirit 
of its founder, Edward Bartlett Nitchie. Deafened 
at a time when nothing could be done about his 
hearing except to learn to get along without it, 
Mr. Nitchie used the painful experiences his 
handicap brought him to build a skill and a 
sympathetic understanding that made him an in- 
spiration to hundreds of pupils. He not only 
established a school that has been a landmark 
through the intervening years, but provided the 
impetus that led to the founding of the first 
organization for the hard of hearing in this coun- 
try, the New York League. 

No one could lament the spectacular improve- 
ment in hearing aids that has practically enabled 
“the hard of hearing” to cease to exist as an 
entity; few will deny that, even with the best 
hearing aid available, the user still understands 
better if he is also a lipreader; but all must 
recognize the indisputable fact that, human nature 
being what it is. the average person with im- 
paired hearing will not spend money and effort 
on lipreading lessons if he can get along without 
them. And today he usually thinks he can, so 
the private schools of lipreading, despite the 
wonderful character-building, morale-restoring in- 
fluence that many of them have exerted, are dis- 
appearing. 

Eunice Hunter Clark put it succinctly in a re- 
cent letter to the Volta Bureau. “I am sad,” she 
said, “over the closing of the Nitchie School. It 
has been a big part of my life, for out of it grew 
the New York League, and even the American 
Hearing Society.”—J. B. T 


A Student Institute, held at Gallaudet Col- 
lege the last week of January, for students now 
attending various schools for the deaf, attracted 
widespread attention and aroused much enthusi- 
asm among the young people who participated. 
Among the questions discussed were “Should a 
young deaf person try to find a job or try to 
enter college?” and “What are the responsibili- 
ties of a deaf person whether he goes to college 
or not?” 

The February issue of The Virginia Guide, the 
little paper published at the Virginia School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, gave some excellent ex- 
amples of themes written by students of that 
school who had felt the impact of the discussions. 
Brief excerpts follow: 

Rosert Barsour, on Should One Go to Col- 
lege?: “I had never thought of being able to go 
to college until my teachers began talking to me 
about the possibility. Up to this time, my am- 
bition had been merely to graduate from V.S.D.B., 
get a job that would pay me a fairly good salary, 
and perhaps learn more about it as I went along. 
It seemed to me that many of my friends were 
receiving fairly big salaries, were driving the lat- 
est model cars, and some of them were even mar- 
ried and able to support a family. They did not 
go to college so why should I work four more 
years at school before getting out on my own? 
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100% Reenrollment for 1952 


CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 
For Boys and Girls 
Ages 4-14 





Complete facilities for fun and educa- 
tion for the summer season July 1- 
August 26. 


The parents of our campers were so 
pleased with the work done at Camp 
Laughton that we are proud to an- 
nounce 100% reenrollment for 1952. 


Camp Laughton is located 1800 feet 
high in the lovely Catskill Mountains. 
One hundred acres of beautiful country 
with facilities for all Camp athletics, 
arts and crafts and dramatics. 


Staff trained in working with the deaf 
and hard of hearing. Lipreading, 
Speech, and Auricular Training avail- 


able. 





Write now for information to: 


MR. AND MRS. MILTON 
NADOOLMAN 
2264 CRESTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 


Phone FO. 7-9418 
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Do You Favor 
a GOOD EAR? 








iF YOU DO = ~ YOUR 


HEARING 


May Be WORSE Than 
You Think 


If one ear must hear for two, take heed. 
This may be Nature’s warning of deaf- 
ness already so serious that corrective 
measures are urgently needed. Why risk 
losing so much of life’s — and op- 
portunities? Let science help you with the 
modern miracle of electronics. You'll 
find it all explained in a helpful FREE 
BOOK that is yours just for mailing the 
coupon. Send for your copy TODAY, 


| Beltone 


Individually Fitted—Personal Service 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Dept. 0000, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co. — Dept. 0000 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 


I 

| 
Without cost or obligation send me your | 
valuable FREE BOOK of facts about deaf- | 
| 

| 

os 








ness and bow to overcome it. 
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good idea until recently but 


This seemed a pretty 
now I’m not so sure. 

“After being at Gallaudet and realizing the 
many fields open to college graduates which 
would never be open to others, I have come to 
realize the value of those extra years of hard 
work. If I don’t go to college, I will miss many 
of the finer things of life such as art, literature, 
and the wonders of science. After completing 
college, | can expect a better job, a better life, 
among people with more knowledge than I would 
meet otherwise. The more I know, the more life 
will mean to me.” 

Ruth Mae Tuomas, on My Responsibility to 
Others: “The deaf person, as well as the hearing 
person, has a responsibility to others. We can’t 
live in a school, town, or state and not have a 
part in all that goes on around us. ... Our hap- 
piness in a school or town starts with our under- 
standing and friendliness toward those nearest 
us. In the home, naturally, this would be our 
parents and other members of the family, while 
in school it would be our classmates, teachers, 
and supervisors. In our town it would be our 
neighbors and those we meet socially, at church, 
or in business. 

“It is our responsibility to others to try to learn 
to lipread, thus making contact with others easier 
for them. This, more than anything else, will 
tear down the barrier that often exists between 
the hearing and the deaf persons. 

“As all other people I have a responsibility to 
all who are less fortunate than I—the poor, the 
sick, and the weak. It is my responsibility to give 
what I can to worthwhile funds that give help 
to those who need it. I should not expect others 
to do their part and mine too. In other words, 
regardless of my handicap I have a responsibility 
to my school, my church, my family, my govern- 
ment, and to society.” 

Jan K. Repass, on My Responsibility as a Deaf 
Person: “While the hearing boy or girl can learn 
new words and expressions without even trying 
as the ear picks them up, I will have to learn by 
reading more and learning to lipread, thus learn- 
ing new words from others. It will not be easy 
and will need much study and hard work, but it 
is my responsibility to start in and try, in every 
way I can, to help myself. . . . No teacher in the 
world can help me unless I open my mind to her 
or his teaching and want to be helped. Much 
that we learn, we must teach ourselves.” 

Whether the future finds these young people 
attending Gallaudet College, or a college for 
hearing students, or just the “College of Hard- 
knox,” it seems evident that this Institute has 
given them some thoughts to remember, use, and 
be thankful for the rest of their lives —J.B.T. 


Counsellors Are Being Sought to supervise 
the daily outside-of-school-hours activities of boys 
and girls in California’s School for the Deaf. 
Qualified persons—who must have had two years 
of college with courses in child guidance, welfare, 
psychology or educational psychology, or certain 
types of working experience in this field instead 
of college training—may file applications and ob- 
tain detailed information by writing to the State 
Personnel Board, 1015 L Street, Sacramento, 
California. 
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TTS—Short for Teletypesetter—is the new 
wonder-worker that is said to cut printing time 
in half. It may mean a revolution in magazine 
publishing, for anyone who can type can operate 
the TTS, and it can be operated from a place 
thousands of miles from the scene of the type- 
setting. 

For remote-control operation, a tape is fed 
into a machine where it sets electrical impulses 
winging over a wire to the far-away target—and 
produces a similar tape. The tape is then fed 
into a standard linotype machine. Its hole com- 
binations are translated automatically into type- 
setting movements. No _ highly-skilled, highly- 
paid linotype operator is needed. 

This is an important consideration for schools 
that have been or are now training the deaf as 
linotypers. Teletypesetters first went to work in 
1932, but not till last year did their employment 
take a really sizable jump. Then they were 
taken on by the three big news wire services— 
Associated Press, United Press and International 
News Service—for speeding news in ready-to-set 
form to the papers they serve. From the start 
of the wire-service use last April until the end of 
the year, over 200 newspapers in 20 states have 
signed up. 


The British Association of the Hard of 
Hearing has a sub-committee on the Severely 
Deafened—by which term it means the same group 
referred to several years ago by Florence Berry- 
man and other Votta Review writers as “The 
Submerged Tenth.” 

“All the hard of hearing,” says the Quarterly 
News Letter of the British Association, “know 
what it means to. be isolated, at a disadvantage in 
human relationships, but many of us, not badly 
handicapped, or able to use hearing aids, do not 
know what it means to be completely cut off. 
Not all the severely deafened are able to help 
themselves by lipreading. The Sub-Committee 
is campaigning for silent television and more 
silent films. They have emphasized the need for 
the severely deafened to ‘watch your own voices,’ 
realizing that the difficulties of communication 
are not all on one side, and that speech training 
and voice control have their part to play in 
breaking down the barriers.” 

Mr. Alex Morris, chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee, believes that its investigations should result 
in a clearer picture of the problems of the severely 
deafened and in suggestions for overcoming those 
problems. Concluding its report of progress, the 
Quarterly News Letter makes this interesting and 
significant comment: “Perhaps Mr. Morris is 
near the truth when he says, ‘The British Asso- 
ciation of the Hard of Hearing stands or falls on 
its attitude towards the severely deafened.’ ” 


“Junior Has a Hearing Loss”: Reprints of 
this four-page article by Rose V. Feilbach, from 
the December issue of Heartnc News, are now 
available for those interested in the hearing prob- 
lem. Copies at small cost may be obtained from 
the American Hearing Society, 817 14th Street 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. One copy will be sent 
free on request to any parent of a hard of hear- 
Ing child. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


and its affiliate 


THE CLEVELAND HEARING 
AND SPEECH CENTER 


| Acad, 
Al fi, eee: Program of 
viidienils Study 


JUNE 16-JULY 26 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 
Audiology 


Teaching of the Deaf 


Special Fouiiies 
ws ia, SO 


Preschool Deaf Nursery (16 months 
to 3 years) 





Parent Education Groups 
Demonstrations with Individuals and 
Groups 


Through the Departments of Speech 
and Dramatic Arts a complete pro- 
gram of courses in Dramatic Arts, 
Radio and Television, Rhetoric and 
Public Speaking is available. 


Allied courses in Psychology and Edu- 
cation permit teachers to qualify for 
national and state certificates. 





For further Information Communicate with the 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSION 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 

















CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High Schoo! 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D... 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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A Comprehensive Program for Hearing 
Handicapped Children is being undertaken 
within the Archdiocese of Chicago, under the di- 
rection of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vincent W. Cooke, 
Archdiocesan Supervisor of Charities, in co- 
operation with the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Daniel Cun- 
ningham, Superintendent of the Archdiocesan 
School Board, and Loyola University. Miss Marian 
Quinn, educator in the field of hearing, assumed 
duties on a part-time basis, on August 1, 195], 
as Consultant to the program. The Chicago Hear- 
ing Society also has had a part in the planning, 
through Mr. Paul L. Mullaney, President of the 
Board of the Society, who has acted as Chairman 
of an advisory committee to the program. 

According to the educational plan, hard of 
hearing children will not be isolated from chil- 
dren with normal hearing but will be taught in 
the regular parochial schools, with supplemental 
training available through specially _ trained 
itinerant teachers. Day school centers for deaf 
children will be set up within schools in dif- 
ferent sections of the city, and provisions are to 
be made so that, where desired, deaf children 
may attend nursery school or kindergarten in 
their own parishes. A similar plan is to be set 
up for the high schools, with special tutors for 
deaf pupils. 

Two special curricula for training teachers of 
the deaf and teachers of the hard of hearing 
have been begun at Loyola University, the first to 
qualify teachers for the oral deaf centers and the 
other to qualify itinerant teachers. Parents of 
deaf children may enroll in these courses, and in 
addition less technical classes for parents of all 
deaf children will be given in the various deaf 
oral centers. 


“The United Nations, as an instrument for 
world peace, will work only as well as we make it 
work, and no better. Indeed, we can make it work 
only if we take the trouble to understand it our- 
selves and to teach the young people of our 
respective countries to know what it is all about.” 

GENERAL CarLos P, Romu to, Chief Philippine 
Delegate to the U.N. 

The National Education Association’s Com- 
mittee on International Relations, through its 
United Nations Education Service, now makes it 
possible—even easy—for every teacher to under- 
stand the United Nations and to teach the young 
people “what it is all about.” This service pro- 
vides UNIT (United Nations Information for 
Teachers), a bi-weekly newsletter giving first- 
hand information on the U.N., suggestions to 
teachers, news, articles, etc.; circulates cur- 
riculum news, with examples of successful class 
room practices and materials; prepares spot 
studies and reports; and offers direct assistance, 
including replies to inquiries, arrangements to 
visit the U.N., advice in planning conferences, 
information on teacher exchange, etc. 

The cost of a subscription to the U.N. Education 
Service is based upon the number of students in 
average daily attendance in the school. For 
further information write to United Nations Edu- 
cation Service, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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FOR SPEECH and AUDITORY TRAINING 


AT HOME OR IN THE SCHOOL 


MELODY MASTER —A Professional Tool of Proven Performance. 





The IDEAL P-1 COMPANION MODEL, shown above, is basically an exceptional 
quality microphone speech amplifier, specifically designed for the needs of the acousti- 
cally handicapped. The sound is so clear, so crisp, so NATURAL that it will amaze you 
—use it for hours without fatigue. A thoroughly efficient unit for individual or small 
group instruction. It is light, it is compact, it is inexpensive! — yet power enough for 
optimum hearing. Although power available exceeds 130 dbs, it is seldom that this 
amount is used to reveal hidden hearing not found by any other established means. 
Comfortable listening, then speeds auricular and academic training. 


Let them ENJOY TELEVISION! 


It captures the interest of child and adult, yet any kind of sound is NOT good enough! 
Makeshift connections to television or radio are unsatisfactory and dangerous. We sup- 
ply special instructions so that your local technician or hearing specialist can attach 
the P-1 IDEAL Auditory Amplifier properly to television (or radio) receiver to enjoy 
sound at its best for comfortable listening. It is an interesting, quick way to speed the 
ability to lipread, acquire rhythmic oral expression, while developing the habit of 
hearing. 

If you want Auditory Training Equipment for home or school, for individual or any size 
group, that will help you do that all important job in the shortest possible time, with a 
minimum amount of trial and tribulation to student or teacher, then by all means look into 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, 
WRITE TODAY—Ask for folder, “AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING" 


Quality that you can hear developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25. ILLINOIS 
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roup Nearing 





A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (2ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E. 











Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


The Easter Seal Preschool for the Deaf, 
of the Maricopa County Chapter of the Arizona 
Society for Crippled Children, is a new training 
center for young deaf children and their parents. 
Mrs. Grace Covey, formerly a teacher of the deaf 
in Tennessee, and Mrs. Herman Thornton, mother 
of a small deaf child, are the founders and teach- 
ers. Parents must accompany their children and 
observe sense training methods so that school 
and home work may be harmonized. The school 
opened on September 1, 1951, thanks to financial 
aid from Moose Lodge No. 708. On December 21 
ground was broken for a new building. A co. 
piously illustrated feature article in the Arizone 
Republic and a radio program in which the little 
youngsters participated are arousing interest. 


Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, retired principal of 
the Lower School of the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf, left Idlewild Airport, Long Island, on 
November 26 for Lahore, Pakistan. She has been 
commissioned by the Pakistan Government to 
organize a school for the deaf in that country, and 
she plans to remain in Lahore for approximately 
one yezr, during which time she will organize a 
training center for teachers of the deaf. 

At a Thanksgiving Day Program featuring a 
play about Pakistan, the students and teachers of 
the New Jersey School presented Miss Hilliard 
with a basket of money totaling $155, a con- 
tribution toward the Pakistan School Fund which 
was given to Miss Hilliard with warm wishes for 
every success in her new venture. 


A Rare Book, /nstitution des Sourds et Muets, 
par la Voie de Signes Methodiques, has been 
presented to the Volta Bureau Library by a mem- 
ber of its Board of Directors, Dr. M. L. Breitstein. 
In Part I of this volume, published in Paris in 
1775, the Abbe de l’Epee sets forth a method of 
teaching the deaf and proposes a language of 
“natural” signs as a universal language for them. 
Part II includes exercises (used 1771-1774) con- 
cerning the sacraments, and four letters in which 
the Abbe explains them to a friend. 

Gifts of rare volumes to the Library are most 
welcome, and Dr. Breitstein’s generosity and 
thoughtfulness are greatly appreciated. 


Cristina Valentine Martinez, who will be re- 
membered by readers of the VottTaA REVIEW as 
the founder of the first school for the deaf in 
Central America and who is herself deaf, has just 
released the first number of a new magazine of 
which she is Editor. The magazine is published in 
both Spanish and English, in Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, and hopes to “remove the stigma attached 
to products of Honduras as ‘inferior.’ The first 
issue, for November 1951, has a black cover with 
its name, “Avante,” strikingly presented in 
yellow. 


The British Association of the Hard of 
Hearing will hold its Annual Conference in Lon- 
don on. April 5. Visitors in England will be 
cordially welcomed and may secure advance in- 
formation about the program and place of meet- 
ing by writing to Miss A. M. Fisher, Hon. Sec- 
retary, “Beechways,” Church Lane, Neston, Wir- 
ral, Cheshire, England. 
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WHAT COULD BE FINER 





for Hearing Happiness 
than this NEW 


RADIOEAR Model 82 “7EPHYR” 


This ultra-tiny, beautiful and powerful 
new RADIOEAR Hearing Aid is skill- 
fully designed and carefully built to give 
fine, dependable performance. It is the 
smallest Radioear electronic hearing aid 
ever made, yet includes so many exclu- 
sive Radioear hearing features. It has 
remarkable power—even for severe hear- 


ing losses . . . and is really economical for 
constant use. And, it has the famous 
Phonemaster for clear understanding 
over the telephone . . . anywhere. 
Surely, your hearing deserves Radioear 
quality. See the ‘““Zephyr” at your near- 
est Radioear Counselor’s office or write 
for a FREE descriptive Folder. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 
RADIOEAR BUILDING °* PITTSBURGH 16, PENNA. 
Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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CAMP CHINA HALL 


Croydon—Bucks County—Pa. 





AGE GROUPS 3-12 YEARS 
* 
6 WEEK SUMMER CAMP 
e 
ORAL INSTRUCTION DAILY 


e 
HOME CARE with TRAINED 
COUNSELORS 


a 
REASONABLE FEES 


& 
write 


Mrs. S. Adelaide Talbot, Dir. 


1415 Greywall Lane, Overbrook Hills, Pa. 











MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to July 25, 1952 


Demonstration and Observation Classes— 
Nursery and Primary 

Graduate Program in Cooperation with the 
University of Michigan 


COURSES 


For Experienced Teachers and Advanced 
Students 


Language for the Deaf (a refresher course) 

Advanced Problems in Language for the Deaf 

Advanced Problems in Speech for the Deaf 

Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Testing and Conservation of Hearing 

Speech Reading for Children 

Speech Correction 

Courses for Teachers of All Types of Handi- 
capped Children, Elementary and Secondary 
Teachers 


For information on these courses and 
other offerings, write to F. E. Lord, 
Director of Special Education 
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An Examination for Teachers who wish 
positions in the Los Angeles Public Schools will 
be held May 23, 1952. Applicants must file on or 
before May 9. The examination, entitled “In- 
struction and Guidance of the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing,” qualifies successful candidates for posi- 
tions as junior and senior high school teachers 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing. Information 
and application forms may be obtained by calling 
in person, or mailing request accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, legal size, to 
Personnel Division, Room 162, Los Angeles City 
Board of Education, 451 North Hill Street, Los 
Angeles 12, California. 


Prospective Teachers of Lipreading may 
be interested in the current competition for the 
Kenfield Memorial Scholarship, an annual award 
in memory of Miss Coralie N. Kenfield, adminis- 
tered by the American Hearing Society. Applica- 
tions for the scholarship should be mailed to 
Miss Rose Feilbach, chairman of the Society’s 
Teachers’ Committee, 1157 North Columbus 
Street, Arlington, Va., by May 1. The winner 
is entitled to take a teacher training course in 
lipreading from any teacher, school, or university 
in the United States offering a course acceptable 
to the Teachers’ Committee. 


“Hearing is Priceless—Protect It’ is the 
theme for National Hearing Week, May 4-10, 
1952. At that time the American Hearing Society 
and its 115 affiliated local chapters will center 
the spotlight on this country’s estimated 15 mil- 
lion children and adults whose hearing is below 
par. Need for additional chapters and the exten- 
sion of programs for prevention of deafness, con- 
servation of hearing, and rehabilitation of the 
hard of hearing is stressed by the Society which 
is headed by Thomas L. Tolan, M.D., of Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin. 


Association 
(From page 169) 


Reservations: Mr. Edmund P. Sliz, 
Bursar of Clarke School, will arrange room 
reservations for all whose requests are re- 
ceived by Saturday, May 31. Rates: Hotel 
Northampton, $3.50 to $7.50 single; $5.50 
to $14.00 double, per day. Attractive tour- 
ist home accommodations (Chamber of 
Commerce list), $3.00 single; $5.00 to 
$6.00 double. Tell Mr. Sliz what you wish, 
and state maximum rate acceptable. 

Meals: A number of good dining places 
in the city and nearby. Some of the better 
known are: Wiggins’ Tavern, the Yankee 
Pedlar, Rahar’s Inn, The Lord Jeffrey, The 
Whale Inn. Breakfast, 65c to $1.25; lunch, 
$1.00 to $1.65; dinner, $2.00 to $5.00. 

Special Luncheon: Graduates of the 
Clarke School Teacher Education Depart- 
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HEARING HELP for 
VERY YOUNG 
CHILDREN! 


Nine weeks ago, three-year-old Patty 
Wyant of Des Moines (shown above) 
could neither hear nor speak. Her parents 
had been told she never would. Today 
she both hears and speaks... eighteen 
words, as this is written, and she adds 
new words to her vocabulary each week! 


Every otologist has seen the anguished 
anxiety of the mother of a hard of hearing 
child. Here, for the first time, is a practical 
solution to the heart-breaking problem 
which faces these parents: the new MaIco 
“Train-Ear” auditory training unit. 


yy 44 
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Parents can use the portable “Train-Ear”’ 
at home. Through its microphone the 
child hears speech. The 3-speed turntable 
brings him sound effects and other special 
recordings. The built-in radio expands 
his hearing environment. “Train-Ear’s”’ 
powerful 130-db. output can be adjusted 
to the individual requirement of each ear. 


No longer need the training of the hard of 
hearing child of PRE-SCHOOL age be 
delayed. You can confidently tell the 
parents of such children about this new 
Maico instrument that is producing 
amazing results throughout the country. 
Malico will send you illustrated brochures 
on the “Train-Ear.”’ Write today for as 
many as you need, or simply mail the 
coupon below. There is no charge. 


THE MAICO CO., INC. 
H-98 Maico Bldg. e 
Some of my patients may be interested in Maico’s 
“Train-Ear.”” Kindly send me 
brochures. 


Mpls. 1, Minn. 
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CLEARY ORAL SCHUUL 
for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 


Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 


Hearing Child. 


Booklet on request. 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range _._..._.___._._..._._._____ $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE ITI, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
Se ee 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and Ii, mimeographed, 
87.50 plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
___P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 
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ment will have a special luncheon meeting 
on Monday, June 16, at 11:30. 

Registration Fees: For Association 
members, $2.00; for non-members, $4.00, 
For non-members who wish to join, $5.00, 
This includes membership for one year, 
with monthly issues of the VoLta Review 
(except July and August), and the Pro. 
ceedings of the Summer Meeting. 

From Northampton to Boston: Dis- 
tance, about 100 miles. Driving, about 
three hours. By bus or train, about four 
hours. Bus fare now, $2.82; train fare 
now, $3.47. 


Parents 
(From page 167) 


of the papers he has written at school and 
get her to say whatever it is after him. For 
instance, he'll point out the word spoon to 
her, say it for her, and then get a spoon 
and show it to her. We get quite a kick 
out of it. Sometimes my husband and | 
get a lesson too. We even get a candy if 
he thinks we do well! He even tells me 
sometimes I’m not saying something right 
and shows me where my tongue should be. 

This summer Kenny, who is 51%, went 
to a day camp again. He used to take dif- 
ferent toys and things with him quite often, 
to kind of pep things up I think, and prob- 
ably to get a little more attention from the 
other children. One day he took a great 
big bag of popcorn and the counsellors got 
quite a kick out of him because he sat all 
the children down in a circle and doled out 
some for each of them except one little girl 
who had broken something of his the day 
before. He was punishing her by not giv- 
ing her any. He had a new counsellor this 
vear who has a nursery school in the winter. 
She took quite an interest in Kenny, but I 
found that it takes most people who have 
had no experience with the deaf quite a 
while to get on to just how to talk to them 
and what to tell them. One day when | 
went after the children near the end of the 
summer, some of them came running to 
me all excited and told me they were teach- 
ing Kenny their names. They had been 
sitting down resting and somehow got 
started and then all the children wanted 
to teach him their names. The counsellor 
then realized what a shame it was that she 
hadn’t thought of it in the beginning of 
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Now...for the first time 


AMAZING NEW METHODS 
OF FITTING HEARING AIDS 


New scientific accuracy 





no guesswork— 
you get photographic proof 


Now, you may be sure, when you get a Paravox Hearing Aid, that you are 
receiving full value—and a proper compensation for your particular hearing 
needs. By Paravox Photoscription Service, the sounds from your instrument 
are recorded photographically. You actually see, in this picture, how the 
right degree of sound at every part of the scale has been controlled to 
help you hear better. 


Insist on this new ae ott 
is criptt 
“Laat photo? Service 


Yes, your Paravox can be 
photographically proved, and you get a 
copy of the photograph. Your 
hearing is precious — why take chances 
with anything less modern than a 
Photoscription-fitted Paravox Hearing Aid? 





FREE BOOKLET tells all... 


Write for new Free Booklet telling the whole story of this exclusive new 


service, how it controls your aid’s performance photographically, over the years. 
There are various applications of Paravox Photoscription Service, one of which 


may be best suited to your needs. See your Paravox Dealer or write today, without obligation. 


PARAVOX, INC. 
2056 East Fourth Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington. Maryland 








THE NEW 


Speechmaster 


A new visual aid 
in the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. 
The child sees the 
positions of the 
tongue, operates 
the device and 
imitates the move- 
ments. 

Further  informa- 
tion will be gladly 
furnished upon 

request. 


THE SPEECHMASTER COMPANY 
69 North 9th Street, Newark 7, New Jersey 














RARE COPIES FOR RESEARCH STUDENTS 
The Education of the Deaf and Dumb: 
An Exposition and a Review of the 
French and German Systems 
By THOMAS ARNOLD 


London 1872 16 pages $1.00 


Analogies of the Language of Sound and 

of Touch 

18 pages 

Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 

1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


T. Arnold 50 cents 
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the summer, and even then she was amazed 
that he would try to repeat every nam: 
that she told him. 

Mrs. P., | was sorry to hear that your 
state school is a combined school. From 
what I’ve heard, children that go to such a 
school sign all the time out of class so that 
their speech never becomes very good nor 
do they become such good lipreaders. An- 
other thing you will probably discover, at 
least I’ve found it so at Kenny’s school, 
is that the great majority of the children 
understand scarcely a word through lip- 
reading when they enter school. If only 
doctors could be educated to recognize 
deafness in a young child, and to know 
what the possibilities were for a deaf child 
when his training was begun early, and 
would give parents a boost in the right di- 
rection, I’m sure all our schools for the 
deaf would be greatly improved besides 
having a lot easier job of it. In spite of all 
Mrs. Tracy and the Volta Bureau have done, 
| had the same experience with doctors 
that Mrs. Tracy had 23 years ago. I had 
an ear specialist tell me that he did not 
believe my child was deaf—that he was too 
bright looking! Only the other day I heard 
of a Providence pediatrician telling some- 
one who was worried about her child being 
deaf, that he didn’t think the child was deaf, 
that her eyes were too bright! Is it any 
wonder that parents do not get off to a 
good start when so many doctors know 
nothing about deaf children? 


Mrs. R. H., Rhode Island 
We Have to Help People Understand 


The strides that Kenny is making are 
fine. The fact that he was able to hold his 
own among hearing children at day camp 
must be a great morale booster to him . 
and the rest of the family. I thought the 
incident of attempting to teach the chil- 
dren’s names to Kenny when the season 
was virtually at an end was particularly 
significant. As I see it, consciousness of 
the situation and having a “total picture” 
go a long way, regardless of the type of 
children or people one happens to be deal- 
ing with. It is appalling how many people, 
including professional people of whom it 
would be reasonable to expect such aware- 
ness, lack it. 

The letter that appeared in the January 
1952 Vota, by Kay’s parents to her teach- 
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Hard-of-Hearing? Youll Bless Us 


for this New, FREE, 24 Page Book that Tells the 


TRUTH ABOUT HEARING AID CLAIMS 
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Tiny, light-weight, in beautiful golden fin- 
ish. Complete, ready to wear. See also the 
extra- powerful Zenith ‘Super -Royal.’’ 
Same fine features. Same low price. 


AND ONLY TE HEARING AIDS 
GIVE YOU ALL THESE QUALITY FEATURES 


Exclusive, New, Patented Permaphone — as- 
sures excellent performance even under ex- 
treme heat or humidity. 

Reserve Battery Switch — insures continuous 
hearing in event of “A” battery failure. 

4-Way Finger Touch Tone Control—adijusts in- 
stantly to give emphasis to high, medium, low 
or full range of tones covered by the instru- 
ment. 

Fingertip Volume Control—affords instant vari- 
ation of volume needed to hear anything from 
a whisper to a concert. 


The Royalty cs of Hearing 
5; e 


By Mokers of World-Famous Zenith Radio, 
Television and FM sets 
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This Book May Be Worth $100 or More To You! Published 
Only To Give You The Facts —Not To Get Your Name 
Wearing the tiny new Zenith Hearing Aid has rapidly become 
as smart, as acceptable as wearing eye-glasses. Yet Zenith knows 
there are many who hesitate to purchase any hearing aid because 
of doubts and misgivings caused by conflicting claims. Now—in 
one complete book— Zenith takes off the gloves—and answers 
these questions—strips a// the mystery from hearing aid buying. 

“What does the American Medical Association say about 
hearing aids?” ‘Are ‘invisible’ aids really invisible?’ “How 
can I tell what maker tells the truth about his hearing aid?” 
“Why should I go to my doctor for advice about hearing?” 
“How can I hear better for less money?” ‘What is true, and 
what leads only to more unhappiness in hearing aid claims?”’ 

To the hard-of-hearing! You will find this the most valuable 
and revealing set of facts yet published. 

Bone Conduction Devices available at moderate ertra cost 


A WHOLE NEW LIFE AHEAD FOR 
THE HARD-OF-HEARING 


Hear Better or Pay Nothing. We be- 
lieve no hearing aid need sell for more 
than $75. Here is Zenith’s unconditional 
guarantee of quality: “If any $200 aid 
in your opinion, in any way outperforms 
a $75 Zenith; your money back (under 
our unconditional 10-day return privi- 
lege). You shall be the sole judge.’’ Con- 
sult your classified telephone directory 





Look only to your 
Doctor for advice on 











for dealer. your ears and hearing 
° ° ¢ 
actanacsine stints 
Zenith Radio Corporation 
G Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 451 1 
qu! K 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
go? Gentlemen: Please send me your free 24-page \ 
44 book that tells the whole truth about hearing i 
1 FR — true — oo =e — > sag cor- | 
rectly. I understand it will arrive in plain wrap- 
H MAY BE WORTH per and in no way obligates me. : 
1 $100.00 Nome Beatie | 
t OR MORE TO YOU Address............ eabiccinaoveticnlamniacocasaneniiealaiinn : 
£ 
2 City... Zone....... State............ 3 
Geodon ounawwen® = = 
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EQUIPPED 
FOR 

BETTER 
TELEPHONE 
RECEPTION 


The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. You can arrange for a trial of 
this equipment at the near- 
est Business Office of your 
Bell Telephone Company. 











WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 


IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 
30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25c¢ postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 








Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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er, is a classic, I think, and in a sense 
apropos of this discussion. I am not sug. 
gesting that you compose similar letters. 
Yet I don’t think it would be amiss to ex- 
plain about a deafened child and to mak» 
suggestions for helping him become an in- 
tegral part of the group, when he is among 
many hearing people—and is likely to be 
for some time. 
Mrs. S. S., Marvland 


Molly 
(From page 164) 


on stilts of wood or cement, with corrugated iron 
roofs painted red or sometimes thatched roofs of 
palm or sugar cane. Our house is on a hill over- 
looking a bay with changing green, purple, and 
blue water into which the sun drops every 
evening. 

The shops have open fronts with gates across 
them, which are closed at night, and their second 
story wrought iron balconies remind me of pic- 
tures of New Orleans. There are churches in 
the midst of palm groves, and many small white 
Hindu temples and Mohammedan mosques. The 
country schools are surrounded by fields of sugar 
cane. Most of them look like our one room school- 
houses at home, though they are larger and have 
latticed sides or large unglazed windows. The 
teachers are East Indian and average 40 pupils 
to a class. I have been a very surprised Exhibit 
A at some of the schools: as Dr. Kemp’s cousin, 
as a white woman from the States, as one who 
had just arrived in a big airplane, as a lip- 
reader (a great novelty) and finally as living 
proof of what anyone can do “with faith and 
persistence,” as the missionaries were happy to 
say. 

I flew down here December 4th for a few 
months’ visit with Grace and Frank Kemp and 
am having a fine time of it. The 12 hour plane 
trip thrilled me all the way. There were two 
rainbows rising from ocean to clouds over Puerto 
Rico. Everybody else here talks about holidays 
(hawlidays) instead of school vacation, says 
“hawt” for “hot,” and I'll be lucky if I don’t go 
home talking the same way. But familiar Santa 
Claus suits, angel wings, etc. are being passed 
around, carols are being sung, and pageants and 
parties are planned. Our artificial tree will look 
about the same as those in the North, cards are 
arriving and Christmas is in the air. And the 
words and customs are as right here as there and 
have the same meaning. 

CATHFRINE Hoop 
San Fernande, Trinidad 
British West Indies 


What a delightful gift of description 
Miss Hood has, and how we must all envy 
her her exotic Christmas. I like this more 
or less recent custom of getting out a 
mimeographed letter to send around to 
friends. It goes much farther and reaches 
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“Our Teachers 
Are Using The 


CHROMOVOX 


with Great Success,” 
says 


Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin, Principal, J. H. S. 47 
School for Deaf and Hard of Hearing, New York City 





Miss McLaughlin’s comment is typical the tiring hours spent in cutting ap- 
of those of administrators and teachers propriate pictures. 

in schools and speech clinics where the For complete information on this fast- 
Chromovox is now in use. They find its working, speech-motivating machine 
simultaneous combination seeing and write Dept. V-4, Chromovox Division, 
hearing enables students to grasp Caledonia Electronics & Transformer 
speech techniques quickly, thoroughly. Corp., Caledonia, N. Y. 


Students see pictures and: words, 


printed in heavy bold type and lines FO H G RO J p TEAC H | N G 


on illuminated moving tapes. They 
hear the words at the same time 


through the medium of Chromovox’s 
high quality compression audio system, le 
complete with dynamic microphone =. 


and matched headsets. And they learn 


faster. 
pon : Cl 1 Additional headsets and extension 
vat’s more, Chromovox puts a bones portalt.en many us 15 pupils 

the necessary speech materials right in to share in hearing participation 
the hands of the teacher. It eliminates through the medium of Chromovox. 


Caledonia, N. Y 


. 3 H ROM OVOX th edoni ga 


OVS tO.N 
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THE SCHOOL OF 
LISTENING EYES 


A private, oral day school for 
the acoustically handicapped. 


MISS AUDREY HICKS, Principal 


MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 








Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


Auditory Training 
Speech Training 





Lipreading 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Phone, Harrison 7-1114 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 








Three Rare Copies Left 
GROWTH OFTHE ORAL METHOD IN AMERICA 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
Substance of a paper $2.00" in 1917. 33 pages 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C 











STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 

m very simple to c , clarified visually for 
the deaf child. Mimeographed pages. $2.50 postpaid 
Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 











many more people than the writer could 
possibly manage if he tried to write to each 
individual separately, and it says a good 
deal more than a Christmas card can say. 
I received several very satisfactory and de- 
lightful “communal” letters this year, and 
enjoyed all of them. 

We are well into the new year now, and 
I trust 1952 is opening out favorably for 
my readers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Motiy MATHER 


Engels 
(From page 158) 


was composed of masters of the Guild of 


Sculptors. Perhaps I should explain that 
as he becomes a journeyman he is no 
longer an apprentice, but Geselle. The next 
step is to become a master sculptor. He 
will now attend the technical school of art 
in Essen for three or four years to develop 
his technique and expand his talents to be- 
come a creative, independent sculptor. 

At the same time, he will continue his 
work with Mr. Voss, and I will continue to 
help him with spoken and written language. 
The deaf quickly lose command of their 
speech if they are not kept in practice. As 
he is very interested in all questions of life, 
literature, and art, I will help him as well as 
[ can to advance in knowledge. 

Mr. Engels is a very modest young man, 
very sympathetic, with such fresh bright- 
ness in his approach to all questions and 
problems that it is a joy to work and to 
learn with him. What makes me believe 
in his future is that he does not consider 
himself already an artist, but has the 
strength of will to begin at the beginning 
and work steadily. I was told the other day 
that he now has a special diploma from 
the chamber of handicrafts in appreciation 
of his extraordinary achievements. He is 
truly a remarkable young man. 


Comics 
(From page 157) 


The Volta Review, “Good English in Comic 
Books,” p. 258; and, “Comics Are Here to 
Stay,” p. 276. June, 1951. 

. Waugh, Coulton; The Comics, Macmillan Co., 
1947. 
Witty, Paul; Reading in Modern Education, 
D. C. Heath Co., 1949, pp 37-40; 250. 


The Volta Review 





